THE HUMAN PERSON AS MALE AND FEMALE 
Edith Stein 


The Nature of Woman: Its Relation to the Content of Education 


Its Significance in the Process of Formation and Education 


By the term education we mean that formation experienced by a person designated 
for development. Such formation is either an inner instinctive process or a planned program 
carried out either independently or directed by others. It is thus evident that it is basic to 
understand the object which is being formed. If we limit education here to a planned 
program, there is a fundamental practical requirement to understand the nature of the 
person for whom this work is designed. 

When we stand in front of the class, we see at first glance that no child is exactly like 
another. And not only do we notice external differences, but we perceive together with them 
inner ones as well. (We cannot explore here what these inner differences signify nor which 
external differences are particularly important in discerning them.) We see they are so many 
different human beings, so many unique individuals. After having known them awhile, we 
shall perceive that they also constitute groups, groups united by common characteristics and 


separated from each other by typically different characteristics. Now it appears that each 
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individual also represents a type, and, in addition to the types represented within one age 
group, a comparison of students from different classes reveals types characteristic of their 
age groups. (In addition, we have the class type which is to be differentiated completely 
from the age group.) 

For the time being, we must defer the question of what causes these types, several 
of which can coexist in one individual. Should we compare a class of girls to a class of boys, 
we would again find typical differences. And, in addition, the question is whether we are 
dealing with types in the same sense as those within the girls’ or boys’ class respectively or 
whether we have discovered a universal type common to both. 

I have spoken before of the species "woman".' By species we understand a 
permanent category which does not change. Thomistic philosophy designates it by the term 
form , meaning an inner form which determines structure. The type is not unchanging in the 
same sense as the species. An individual can develop from one type to another. For 
instance, this happens in the process when the individual advances from childhood to 
adolescence and then to adulthood. Hence, this progress is prescribed within the individual 
by an inner form. Also, a child can change type if transferred from one class into another 
(ie. among other children) or displaced from one family into another. Such changes are 
attributed to the influence of environment. But such influences are limited by inner form. 
And types can vary within the limits of inner form or species. 

It is quite clear that species is the core of all questions concerning woman. If such 
a "species" exists, then it cannot be modified by environmental, economic, cultural, or 


professional factors. If we question the concept of species, if man and woman are to be 


considered as types as we have defined them, then the transformation of one type to another 
is possible under certain conditions. This is not as absurd as it may appear at first glance. 
At one time this view was considered valid on the basis that although physical differences 
were unchanging, the psychological differences were capable of infinite variation. But 
certain facts, such as the existence of hybrid and transitory forms, can be quoted to dispute 
the immutability of physical differences. 

However, this question of species as a principle affecting women’s problems is related 
to philosophical principles. In order to answer the question properly, we must understand 
the relationship between gender, species, type, and individual, i.e., we must be clear about 
the basic problems of formal ontology; in this I perceive what Aristotle means by his concept 
of First Philosophy. The material disciplines involving their specific subjects must needs 
investigate what is clarified in formal universality by this fundamental philosophy. The 
inquiry into the essence of woman has its logical place in a philosophical anthropology. 
Anthropology clarifies the meaning of sexual differences and proves the substance of the 
species; moreover, it is proper to this work to prove the place of the species in the structure 
of the individual human being, the relationship of the types to the species and to the 


individual, and the relationship of types to conditions in which they develop... .- 


Methods of Analysis 


How, then, should we begin to lay the theoretical foundation of girls’ education? 
From the abundant literature on women’s problems, where can we get a standard for 
selecting the components for such a solid foundation? We must ask ourselves what methods 


there are at our disposal to attain this knowledge; and if we should try to evaluate an 
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existing inquiry, we must then ascertain what its purpose was, what method was used, 
whether its goal could be attained by this method, and whether it was, in fact, attained. 
(a) Method Relating to the Natural Sciences (Experimental-psychological) 

There is a purely scientific method of dealing with woman’s unique nature. This is 
the procedure of anatomy and physiology which describe and explain experientially the 
structure and functions of the feminine body. So also does that branch of psychology called 
scientific or experimental psychology: with the help of observation and experiment, it 
examines psychic data pertaining to the largest possible number of cases; and it seeks to 
derive universal laws of psychic characteristics from them. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, sexual psychology also advanced in this manner. Individual psychic performances 
and their recognizable attributes of a number of persons from both sexes were investigated, 
such as the acuteness of the senses, the capacity to learn and to retain learning, the aptitude 
for different disciplines, the kinds of tendencies manifested (for instance, in such things as 
favorite games and activities), peculiarities of imagination, emotion, and will, etc.* 

All of these scientific investigations assume the differences between the sexes as a 
universal fact; they strive to establish as exactly as possible the details of the differences. 
They describe the uniqueness of each through traits which are present on average or whose 
frequency, perhaps also whose degree of occurrence, can be quantified. However, they do 
not succeed in giving an overall picture of uniqueness; and, moreover, they are unable to 
determine whether woman is to be considered as a variable type or as a fixed species. 

(b) Method Relating to the Liberal Arts 


Psychology underwent a great change by the turn of the century: behavioristic psychology 


was repressed more and more in favor of other kinds known as cognitive, structural, and also 
humanistic psychology. Here several lines of thought would need to be differentiated. 
Common to them all is the psychic life conceived as a uniform whole which can neither be 
separated into its component parts nor reassembled into them. (In the beginning of 
scientific psychology, one was apt to hear of "psychology without the soul"; at the least, it was 
left undecided whether or not an authentic unity existed among individual, psychic facts. This 
skepticism regarding the existence of the soul has yet in no way been surmounted in 
humanistic psychology.) 

This new method has been established in answer to the needs of the humanities 
(history, literature, etc.) and for the diagnosis and therapy of psychic abnormalities. In both 
instances, it is a matter of grasping definite individual personalities; hence, the description 
of the entire individual psychic context plays an important role in this new method. Its 
material is supplied by personal experiences, educational and psychiatric practice, diaries, 
and memoirs. However, such analysis could not be satisfied with simply the description of 
the individual. First, every description of an individual must also deal with the concept of 
his type because the individual as such cannot be understood abstractly. Secondly, definite 
types are brought into relief by the evidence under study; the structural context is neither 
simply universal (the same with all beings, without any differentiation) nor simply individual 
(singular to each one, without being common to all). Third, the types are of practical 
importance for the methods used in education and medicine; hence the feminine type or a 
diversity of feminine types is respectively encountered here. 


The psychology of the individual cannot be content with making one momentary 


cross-section at a time through the psychic life but must rather strive for the most attainable 
grasp of its total progress within a given time; hence it also escapes the danger of taking the 
types as it finds them in each case to be something inflexible and permanent. The changing 
behavior of the type according to the change of outer circumstances is most evident. 
Moreover, the outlook which views personality as a totality is impelled to accept the psyche 
in its psychosomatic oneness. Since the human being is always a being in the world and since 
his psychic characteristics are always defined by it, it is necessary that psychology embrace 
anthropological, sociological, and cosmological considerations ... .3 
Yo (c) Philosophical Method 

Problems of philosophy begin where the work of positive sciences leave off. For 
philosophy the "X" of an unknowable natural predisposition could not suffice. I would like 
to affirm that philosophy is able to make a threefold analysis of this "X" (separable only by 
abstraction, not in reality): the "species" of humanity, the species of woman, and 
individuality.‘ 

We are now faced with the important questions of philosophical method. Within our 
context it is impossible to develop this method in its entire scope and to derive a method 
based on the primary causes. I can only specify the ways which could lead, according to my 
conviction, to the solution of the problems raised. 

With the phenomenological school, i.e., the school of Edmund Husserl, I share the 
view that the philosophical method differs in principle from that of the positive sciences: it 
commands its own function of cognition, and it is exactly this function which makes possible 


the foundation necessary for the other sciences; this foundation, which the various sciences 


are not able to achieve themselves, delimits the scope of their subject-matter and shows the 
means and method suitable for each of them. Phenomenology has designated this peculiar 
function of cognition as intuition or Wesensanschauung. Terms such as this one have given 
rise to many misunderstandings because their meanings bear the charge of history. By this 
function of cognition, I mean the perceptual achievement which confers on a concrete 
subject its universal structure; for instance, it enables us to say what a material thing is in 
its entirely--a plant, an animal, a person--or what the meaning of these terms is. What I am 
calling intuition here relates very closely to what traditional philosophy signifies as 
abstraction. A thorough phenomenological analysis of intuition and abstraction could 
perhaps demonstrate that there is really no sense in arguing about which of the two is the 
true philosophical method. 

This is obviously related to the formulation of our question. It is possible to present 
the meaning of the terms "essence of woman" or "species of woman" only if a function of 
cognition exists capable of grasping such a universal slant. On the whole, most of the writers 
on these questions began their work without considering the question of method inasmuch 
as they were not confined within the framework of a positive science. They wrote out of 
feeling or instinct. That is not to say that this entire literature may be worthless. It has the 
value of all disciplines formed by prescientific experience and hypotheses: the value of 
material which must be critically processed. To be sure, everyone knows women from 
experience and believes he knows what a woman is from that experience. But should he 
generalize on the basis of that experience, we could not be certain whether it is a true 


generalization or whether what may be actually observed in this or that case may in no way 
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be true of others. But even beyond that, a criticism of the individual experience is necessary. 
Has even the individual woman been rightly understood? All experiences are prone to the 
dangers of error and delusion which are perhaps more numerous and more serious here 
than elsewhere. What guarantee do we have that such hazards have been avoided? Or it 
may be that an ideal image of woman is being presented to us by which particular women 
are to be measured as authentic women. Then again, we must inquire into the origin of this 
ideal image and of what value it is as a contribution to understanding. 

In any case, there is one significant factor which must be singled out from all these 
considerations: the self-evident claim of being able to make universal statements. Without 
justifying it to himself, a person takes it for granted that he is grasping something of a 
universal nature through his own experiences. From this arises the philosopher’s task of 
identifying this universal function of cognition which is operative in experience, or organizing 
it into a system, and by this means raising it to the rank of a scientific method. 

(d) Theological Method 

With this we now come to the remaining method for discussion concerning the 
treatment of our question, the theological method. It is of fundamental importance to us to 
know what Catholic doctrine affirms regarding the essence of nature of woman. To be 
informed we will first of all refer to doctrine in the narrowest sense: that which we are 
obligated to believe; i.e., to definitions of dogma. We will not gain very much here. We shall 
then extend the area of inquiry to interpretation of doctrine, i.e., we will cite the writings of 
the Doctors and Fathers of the Church as well as contemporary statements concerning 


dogma. Of course, in the latter we shall find more plentiful material; however, this material 


possibly invites criticism. 

For instance, when St. Thomas says Vir est principium mulieris et finis ("Man is the 
source and end of woman"), we must ask what meaning this sentence has and from what 
source it was taken. In this instance, it is not difficult to specify the source. It is the Bible 
and, indeed, it is the account of creation; some passages from the Letters of St. Paul come 
to mind as well. To determine the meaning of this sentence from St. Thomas, it would first 
be necessary to know from the context of the Thomistic world of thought what he means by 
designating one thing as the principle and end of another. It would then be necessary to 
refer to all scriptural passages from which a definition of the end of woman could be drawn 
(and likewise anything concerning her subordination to man); and what appears here as 
principle and end would have to be compared to that sentence of St. Thomas. Should there 
be a conformity, one would have to ask what inference might be drawn concerning the 
nature of woman from the definition of woman’s end and the relationship of order between 
her and man. For it is clear that, if woman were created for a predestined purpose, her 
nature must needs be suited to that purpose. The types which we are familiar with from 
experience could be compared to the concept of nature yielded by this indirect method of 
cognition. If deviations were found, we should have to ask how such a falling-off from 
nature is possible and how this is to be explained. But moreover, should we attain a concept 
of woman’s essence entirely by philosophy, we would have to compare this directly perceived 
essence to the concept of nature made accessible by theological considerations. Should 
there prove to be inconsistencies, this would be due to error in either perspective. However, 


it may also be that the terms nature and essence are not completely identical in meaning. 


This is an ontological problem which we will not investigate at this time. 
Finally, with the discussion of theological didactic concepts, we are faced with still 
another method of theological analysis, one to which dogma refers, namely, ascertaining what 


the Bible itself says.... 


Potential of the Individual Methods for an Understanding of the Content of Women’s 
Education 

We have now established a whole range of different methods which have attempted 
or could attempt to discover woman’s unique nature. It would now be feasible to summarize 
once more the potential contribution of each method to our problem according to the means 
of cognition utilized. 

To expound on the species is proper to the cognitive function of philosophy which 
alone can achieve a valid explanation. To even begin to explain how I think this problem 
can be solved, I must integrate it as I see it into the totality of philosophic problems. 

As I have already stated in a previous passage, I regard Ontology, i.e., a science of 
the basic forms of Being (Sein) and of beings (Seienden), as the fundamental discipline. It 
is able to demonstrate that there is a radical division within being: pure Being holds nothing 
of non-being in itself, has neither beginning nor end, and holds in itself all which can be; 
finite being has as its allocation both beginning and end. We call the one uncreated Being, 
the other created being; the Creator corresponds to the former and creatures to the latter. 
(These terms are borrowed from the language of theology, but the reality thus signified can 
be shown by purely philosophical methods.) 


Creatures are arranged into grades depending on how they more or less approximate 
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pure Being, for all created being is an analogy to divine Being. However, the analogia entis 
is different for each grade; each one corresponds to another kind of being and a different 
basic form of being: material, organic, animal, and rational being. 

Inasmuch as all lower grades are contained in man’s structure of being, he occupies 
a place peculiar to him in this graded structure. His body is a material body, but not only 
that. Rather, at the same time, it is an organism with a soul which, in the sensitive manner 
peculiar to him, is open to himself and his environment. And, finally, he is a spiritual being 
who is consciously cognizant of himself and others and can act freely to develop himself and 
others. All this belongs to the human species, and whatever does not evidence this structure 
of being cannot be termed a human being. However, this species appears differentiated in 
individuals: notwithstanding his specific human nature, every person has his own 
unrepeatable singularity. Philosophy can also demonstrate that individuality, in the sense of 
uniqueness, is proper to the human species. To comprehend respective individuals is not 
the concern of philosophy; rather, we utilize a specific experiential function in our daily 
contact with people. Another, simple differentiation cuts across this differentiation of 
humanity into a limitless multiplicity of individuals: sexual differentiation. 

I would now like to point out several significant questions regarding the education of 
girls. Does the difference between man and woman involve the whole structure of the 
person or only the body and those psychic functions necessarily related to physical organs? 
Can the mind be considered unaffected by this difference? This view is upheld not only by 
women but also by many theologians. Should this latter view be valid, education would then 


strive towards development of the intellect without consideration of sexual difference. If, 
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on the other hand, the difference does involve the person’s entire structure, then educational 
work must consider the specific structure of the masculine and feminine mind. Furthermore, 
if the nature of each individual contains both masculine and feminine elements and if only 
one of these elements is predominant in each person, would not individuals of both species 
then be needed to represent perfectly the human species as a whole? Could it not be fully 
represented by one individual? This question is also of practical significance because, 
depending on the answer, education must be geared to either overcoming limitations of the 
specifically masculine and feminine natures or to developing their potential strengths. 

In order to answer this question, we would need to refer to the entire context of 
genetic problems; this has hardly been done so far. It would be feasible to examine at some 
time the specific existential mode exclusive to the human being: the species does not come 
about in ready-made form at the beginning of existence; rather, the individual develops 
progressively in a process dependent on time. This process is not unequivocally 
predetermined but depends rather on several variable factors, among others, on man’s 
freedom which enables him to work towards his own formation and that of others. The 
possibility of a diversity of types is rooted in this human characteristic which encourages the 
formation of the species in changing circumstances. There are also further questions to be 
considered: the generation of new individuals; the transmission of the species through 
successive generations; and their modification in a variety of types as sexual evolution 
advances, In considering these questions, philosophy is not concerned with specific changes 
either in a particular individual's existence or in the factual course of history but rather with 


their potentiality for change. The connection of genetic problems to that of the 
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development of the species can be expressed in a further question: Is the concrete 
development of the species as a whole perhaps possible only in the entire succession of 
generations in their sexual and individual differentiation? 

The concern of philosophy is to investigate the necessary and potential characteristics 
of being through its specific function of cognition. Theology seeks to establish woman’s 
unique nature according to divine revelation. Its direct concern is not to investigate the 
problem itself but rather to assemble and explain historical records. Generally, Scripture 
does not deal with natural necessities and potentialities but rather reveals facts and gives 
practical instructions. For instance, philosophy asks whether the world was created in time 
or whether we may consider it as existing through eternity. But the account of creation tells 
us that it did begin in time and how it began. The Scriptures do not ask whether the sexual 
differentiation is necessary or accidental but says "God created man according to His image. 
He created them as man and woman." Here we find the expression of the facts of oneness 
and differentiation. However this is a terse statement which requires explanation. What is 
meant by God’s image in man? We find the answer in the complete history and doctrine of 
salvation, and it is summarized briefly in the words of Our Lord: "Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect." I will not at this time discuss the nature of this ideal of 
perfection. I would simply suggest that in the words "Be ye" the image of God is established 
as a duty, vocation, or destiny of mankind--ie., of man and of woman.... 

I cannot delve any further into this explanation of what can be learned from the 
theological perspective, especially from the Bible, on the problem of the sexes. Revelation 


does not, by any means, provide us with all the knowledge that we can and would like to 
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assimilate; rather, it leaves us much latitude for rational inquiry. Yet we find here positive 
facts and norms resting on a firm foundation, and many errors in theory and practice could 
be averted if this scriptural source were thoroughly utilized. Rightly understood and 
employed, the theological and philosophical approaches are not in competition; rather, they 
complete and influence each other ("I believe that I may understand"; "Faith seeking 
understanding"). The philosophizing mind is challenged to make the realities of faith as 
intelligible as possible. On the other hand, these realities protect the mind from error, and 


they answer certain questions concerning matters of faith which reason must leave undecided 


A Sketch of the Subjects to be Educated 


... 1] am convinced that the species humanity embraces the double species man and 
woman; that the essence of the complete human being is characterized by this duality; and 
that the entire structure of the essence demonstrates the specific character. There is a 
difference, not only in body structure and in particular physiological functions, but also in 
the entire corporeal life. The relationship of soul and body is different in man and woman; 
the relationship of soul to body differs in their psychic life, as does that of the spiritual 
faculties to each other. The feminine species expresses a unity and wholeness of the total 
psychosomatic personality and a harmonious development of faculties. The masculine species 


strives to enhance individual abilities in order that they may attain their highest achievements 


The species humanity, as well as the species femininity, is revealed differently in 


different individuals. First of all, they represent the species more or less perfectly; then, they 
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illustrate more or less one or another or its characteristics. Man and woman have the same 
basic human traits, although this or that trait predominates not only in the sexes but also in 
individuals. Therefore, women may closely approximate the masculine type, and conversely. 
This may be connected to their individual vocation. If, on the whole, marriage and 
motherhood are the primary vocations for the feminine sex, it is not necessarily true for each 
individual. Women may be called to singular cultural achievements, and their talents may 
be adapted to these achievements. 

This brings us to feminine types classed according to their natural abilities. Given the 
finiteness of human nature, the impulse to cultural creativity expresses itself in a multiplicity 
of vocations. And since human nature is finite, man constantly longs for perfection, to which 
all human beings are called .... The species humanity is realized perfectly only in the 
course of world history in which the great individual, humanity, becomes concrete. And the 
species man and woman are also fully realized only in the total course of historical 
development. Whoever is active in educational work is given the human material which he 


must help form in order that it may become part of the species to which it is called.’ 


Notes 


1. In the manuscript is inscribed the following passage crossed out by the author: "The 
usual mode of expression, to be sure, distinguishes the masculine and female genus. But the 
question remains whether genus in this sense and genus in its logical meaning signify the 


same thing. And I cannot encumber our problem now with this question." Note of the 
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editors. 

2. See O. Lipmann’s Psychical Differences of the Sexes (Leipzig, 1924) for a general and 
critical view and thorough study of this material. 

3. In his paper "Sexual Psychology as a Prerequisite of a Sexual Pedagogy," Rudolf Allers 
has given a very clear explanation of this. See Problems of Sexual Pedagogy (Minster, 1931). 
His writings of the last few years indicate a general progression from psychology of the 
individual to anthropology. [The deleted portion describes Allers’ theory that the nature of 
a species is incomprehensible, a conclusion that Stein does not accept.] 

4. Whether it is more advisable to speak here of genus or of species can be determined 
only after an inquiry into the formal, ontological problem. 

5. Once more I must decline to discuss further how far-reaching an inquiry has been made 
concerning this method of cognition. From the great flood of literature on women, i. e. the 
books and articles by men and women on the being or nature of woman, I would like to 
single out just one as a serious, a scholarly, and, it seems to me, a pioneering achievement. 
Since its publication it has been widely acclaimed: see Sr. Thomas Angelica Walter of the 
Poor Child Jesus, The Rhythm of Being: A Study Concerning the Foundation of a Metaphysics 
of the Sexes (Freiburg, 1932). 

6. Summa Theologiae, I, 92, 1. 

4. This selection is from Edith Stein’s Problems of Women’s Education in Essays on 
Women, volume 2 of The Collected Works of Edith Stein (Washington, D.C., 1987), pages 


161-81. 
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